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THE MUSICAL TIMES. 



barbarous state of secular music during the period 
in which he flourished, his genius was less culti- 
vated than that of many great professors of later 
times." The king, towards the decline of his 
life, was entertained with the rehearsals of 
Albion and Albanius at Whitehall, but did 
not live to see its production in public, nor, 
consequently, to enjoy the more laboured adu- 
lation of Dryden in King Arthur, to which that 
piece was designed by him as the prologue. 
By this time, foreign talent being no longer under 
high protection, Purcell was in the ascendant, and 
the poet commends his piece to the Marquis of 
Halifax, as having gone through "the artful hands 
of Mr. Purcell," whose genius he praises in such 
terms, as renders it surprizing that he should 
so tardily have attained to the knowledge of it. 
This conversion will in some degree be accounted 
for by Dryden's having married, in the daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, a favourite pupil of 
Purcell ; for the poet himself has left sufficient 
evidence that the gods had not made him 
" musical." The unwillingness with which he 
admits the claims of music to rank as a sister art, 
pluming himself, in King Arthur, upon having 
read Beda and Bochartus for the manners of the 
heathen Saxons — a performance, by the way, 
which nothing but the genius of the unlettered 
Purcell has preserved to our times — proves how 
little he was competent to judge between his own 
labours and those of his contemporary. 



NATIONAL SCHOOL CHORAL SOCIETIES. 

To the Editor of the "MUSICAL TIMES." 

Sir, — In a late number of your excellent publication 
(No. 30, of the Musical Times), you gave an in- 
teresting account, from a correspondent, of the 
difficulties encountered, and his ultimate success, in 
establishing a Musical Society. I will, with your 
permission, give you a statement of the obstacles that 
presented themselves, and how they were surmounted 
in a much humbler class than that in which your 
correspondent moved. 

I am Master of a small National School, in a village 
a few miles from the Metropolis. About four or five 
years ago, in consequence of the excitement at that 
time created on the subject of musical instruction, 
I commenced teaching the rudiments of music to my 
scholars. — At that time, no one, I believe, could be 
found, either in the School, or amongst the young folks 
of the village (with the exception of the gentry, who, 
of course, form a class of themselves), who had any 
knowledge whatever of music. A gentleman in the 
neighbourhood very kindly gave me a few copies of 
the singing lessons ; with these I made a beginning, 
but, I must allow, with very faint hopes of doing much 



good. After going through the lessons two or three 
times, I was agreeably surprised to find that several 
of my young scholars had not only acquired the rudi- 
ments, but evinced a fondness for the art. 

I then established an Evening Class, to meet once a 
week, from seven o'clock till nine, or as circumstances 
would permit ; I was thus enabled to keep together a 
few of those who had left the school. But here a 
difficulty met me at the onset ; we had no music to 
begin with — my pupils were all poor, the children of the 
working class, (for here we have no middle class, this 
being an agricultural country), to whom every penny 
was of consequence; and yet, without copies, what could 
we do? Fortunately your valuable and cheap work, 
the " Musical Times," came opportunely to meet the 
difficulty ; I prevailed on at least a dozen to take a 
copy monthly, which we have done from the beginning 
to the present ; which work, embracing Anthems, 
Chorals, Madrigals, Glees, Rounds, &c, to the number 
of forty, or nearly so, and these, as a glance at the 
index will show, are some of the best of their kind. 
My young folks mastered these as fast as they were 
published, with other works that fell in their way. 

About six months back you commenced a cheap and 
beautiful edition of the " Messiah ; " having set forth 
to my young singers, whose musical taste had by this 
time much improved, the value of this excellent work, 
several of them were induced to make afurther struggle, 
(on my promising to teach them the Choruses), and 
became monthly subscribers. 

We now, therefore, began the Messiah, and I am 
happy to inform you, Sir, that we have now nearly 
conquered the Choruses of the first part, and are going 
on with the second nearly as fast as you print. 

By thus proceeding steadily onwards, a love of music 
has been induced, where music, as an art, was before 
totally unknown ; the works of our Great Masters 
become so familiar to the children of our hedgers and 
ditchers, and so far from this becoming a task, it would, 
I am sure, afford you much gratification, could you wit- 
ness the pleasure beaming in the faces of these young 
singers when we meet together to have our weekly 
practice. 

Perhaps some will say, how can a few treble voices 
manage to fill a Chorus, a Madrigal, or a Glee? 
I answer, I only profess to teach them the Soprano, or 
1st and 2nd Sopranos, as may be, with the Alto, or in 
a few cases, with a Tenor ; but this is rare, the Tenor 
is usually too low for a Treble voice, but I have a 
resource in myself, I play the piano, and can thus fill 
up any part that is wanting, and I beg to assure you 
Sir, that many have expressed much pleasure on hear- 
ing my pupils, thus assisted. 

I hope, Sir, that the foregoing plain and unvarnished 
tale will induce others, similarly placed, to make a 
begining, and they may feel assured that the good fruit 
will follow, and they will be amply rewarded in the 
satisfaction they will reap for their labours, knowing 
they are imparting a new sense, as it were, in the rising 
generation. 

Willesden. 



